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with my right hon. Friend the Member for Devonport in that. But,
as I said early in December, when our situation in Egypt was far
more critical than it is now, it is a case of deeds, not words. We
must allow the story to unfold. My hon. and gallant Friend the
Member for Petersfield (Sir G. Jeffreys), in a speech to which I
listened with great interest, asked a very fair question : how was it
that this very large number of Germans got across to Libya without
our Intelligence or generals knowing about it ? Perhaps they did
know about it ; or perhaps the numbers were not so very large, after
all. It depends on what you call " very large." At any rate, our
generals on the spot believed that no superior German force could
advance as far across the desert towards Egypt, as soon or as
effectively as they did ; and, secondly, that if they did advance, they
would not be able to nourish themselves. That was a mistake. But
anyone who supposes that there will not be mistakes in war is very
foolish. I draw a distinction between mistakes. There is the
mistake which comes through daring, what I call a mistake towards
the enemy, in which you must always sustain your commanders, by
sea, land or air. There are mistakes from the safety-first principle,
mistakes of turning away from the enemy ; and they require a far
more acid consideration.

In the first belief to which I have just referred our generals were
proved wrong ; the second has not been decided. It has not yet
been seen how the forces that advance will fare in the desert fighting,
with all its chances and hazards, which still lies at no great distance
before us. I will allow the speech of my hon. and .gallant Friend the
Member for Petersfield to detain me a moment longer on military
issues,' because it illustrates some of the points in the Debate. He
reminded us of Frederick the Great's maxim, that it wa^ pardonable
to bedefeatedbutthat it was not pardonable to 6e surgnse37 On
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regular army as you have, much more amply equipped, and a good
deal stronger in the air and far stronger in tanks ; and when he lies
in the centre of the war scene, and can strike out in any one, two or
three different directions simultaneously, out of a choice of seven or
eight, it is evident that your problems become very difficult. It
is also evident. I think, that you would not solve your problem, as
Frederick the Great's maxirn and his remarks seem to suggest, by
being prepared at every point to resist not only what is probable but
what is possible. In such circumstance$> upon which there is no
need to enlarge, it is not possible to avoid repeated rebuffs and
misfortune?, and these, of course, we shall very likely have to go
through for quite a long time. Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman